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ABSTRACT 



This report reviews the current situation of Bulgaria's 
vocational education and training (VET) system to identify challenges facing 
the system and areas needing reform. Section 1 explores the following five 
aspects of Bulgaria's political and socioeconomic situation: (1) demography; 

(2) economic developments (privatization of state enterprises, changes in 
production sectors, role of small and medium enterprises, role of 
self-employment) ; (3) social protection and social policy; (4) labor market 

(employment, unemployment, employment policies); and (5) regional 
developments. The following four aspects of Bulgaria's VET system are 
characterized in section 2: (1) organization of education and training 

(general education and VET at the secondary, postsecondary, and higher 
education levels) ; (2) provision of VET; (3) adaptation of VET to 

socioeconomic change (development of occupational families and profiles, 
development of new curricula, quality control and recognition of 
qualifications, career guidance) ; and (4) shaping VET polity (social 
dialogue, the industrial relations system, and the involvement of 
enterprises). Sections 3-9 discuss the following topics: (1) continuing 

vocational training, adult education, and management training; (2) 
responsible bodies (characteristics, centralization/decentralization, common 
standards) ; (3) legislation; (4) financial support; (5) bilateral and 

multilateral donors' contributions to VET reform (European Union Phare, World 
Bank, United Nations, and bilateral projects) ; (6) VET research; and (7) 

constraints, challenges, and further needs. The report contains 20 
references. (MN) 
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Bulgaria 



1 The political and socio-economic background 

Bulgaria has undergone far-reaching socio-economic changes in recent years. The basic 
legislative and economic conditions for making the transition towards a pluralist civil society 
- respect for human rights and free enterprise - have been put in place. The country is 
experiencing radical economic reforms, aimed at establishing and developing a market 
economy and democratic institutions. 

The Bulgarian Europe Agreement was signed on 4 October 1993, and took effect on February 
1 st 1995. Bulgaria formally submitted its application to the European Union at the Madrid 
Summit in December 1995. 

Bulgaria is not only facing the transition to democracy and a market economy, but must also 
meet the challenge of enhancing the process of association of the countries of Central and 
Eastern Europe to the European Union. Following the April 1997 elections, the Bulgarian 
Government took proactive steps to improve Bulgaria's reputation, attract European and 
global investment and foster the integration initiatives. 

Bulgaria's problems are not all home-grown. Policy-makers are constrained by certain 
objective factors making transition more difficult. These include a very high level of 
inherited foreign debt, a frightening "brain-drain", trade losses due to the Gulf War and the 
conflicts in former Yugoslavia, as well as over-industrialisation under Communism. 

While the Bulgarian education and training system still achieves very good results, in recent 
years it has had grave difficulty adapting to recognised European standards. Such 
adaptation is necessary if the Bulgarian education and training system is to be integrated into 
the international educational services market. 

Adapting vocational training to the changing national economy also depends on the 
economic restructuring policy itself. The lack of a clear direction in economic policy makes it 
very difficult to reform the vocational education and training system. 

The ownership structure of industrial production has yet to change significantly. Many of 
the 'privatised' firms remain under state control. Faced with an absence of soft credit, 
enterprise has been further weakened by the comparatively slow pace of privatisation. By 
early 1994, barely 100 enterprises had been privatised, giving Bulgaria the lowest Central 
and Eastern European ranking for this transition indicator. By the end of 1995, some 85% of 
enterprises remained in state ownership. It was only in 1996 that the process accelerated with 
the start of mass privatisation using a voucher system. At the beginning of 1997, measures 
were introduced to facilitate the privatisation process, which is expected to peak at the end of 
this year. 
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In 1996, the prospects for a smooth transition were seriously affected by economic crises 
(banking collapse and hyperinflation), social crises (grain and bread shortages), and political 
crises (the row over the presidential elections). The newly elected President, Petar Stojanov, 
who assumed office in January 1997, and the new government of the Democratic Forces are 
faced with the task of securing greater consensus and compromise between the political 
parties, as well as introducing the Currency Board to stabilise the country's economic and 
financial. 

1.1 Demography 

Bulgaria has suffered diverse political, economic, financial and other crises in the past seven 
to eight years. Although most of these have been, or are being, overcome, the demographic 
crisis is worsening and is expected to last longest. A characteristic feature of the 
demographic development for the 1990 — 1997 period is the increased slow-down in 
population reproduction, triggering a significant population decrease. 

1 . 1.1 Total population 

Bulgaria had a total population of 8,283,000 at the end of 1997. This represented a 
population decrease of 386,000 compared to 1990, equivalent to an annual drop of 
around 55,000. With about 1% of Europe's total population, Bulgaria is ranked 20 th out 
of the 46 European countries in population terms. The National Statistical Institute's 
demographic forecast indicates that, while the average annual rate of population 
decrease will change significantly in the next 15 — 20 years, the rate of decrease will 
remain high. The population is expected to drop by 7.1 per 1,000 between 1996 — 2000 
and by 6.3 from 2005 — 2010. The population will thus continue falling to 8,100,000 by 
the end of the century, 7,600,000 by 2010 and 7,200,000 by the end of 2020 (Fig. 1). 

Figure 1 - Population trends 1990 — 2000 



min 




Source : National Statistical Institute 



ERIC 
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Falling birth rates and increased death rates are resulting in an increasingly negative 
natural population growth. 

In 1997, there were just 64,100 births, representing a nadir in Bulgaria's demographic 
history. The birth-rate coefficient has fallen steadily since 1950, dropping to 17.8 per 
1,000 people in 1960, 14.5 in 1980, 12.1 in 1990 and just 7.7 in 1997. This is the lowest 
birth-rate coefficient in Europe 

Figure 2 - Birth-rate coefficients for the period 1980 — 1997 



Birth rate 




year 



Source: National Statistical Institute 

In 1997, deaths reached 122,000, or 14.7 per 1,000. Infant mortality reached 17.5 per 
1,000 live births. Since 1990, there has been a negative population trend, culminating in 
- 7 per 1,000 population in 1997. 



Figure 3 - Natural population trend from 1990 to 1997 




1.1.2 Population density 

With an area of 110, 993 km 2 and a population of 8,283,000 people, Bulgaria's 
population density was 74.6 /km 2 at the end of 1997. 
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1.1.3 Age structure of the population 



The period 1990 — 1997 saw considerable changes in the population age structure, 
reflecting an increasingly ageing population. The proportion of those under 15 years 
fell from 20.1% in 1990 to 16.7% in 1997, a drop of 3.4 percentage points. At the same 
time, the proportion of those over sixty rose from 19.6% in 1990 to 21.6% in 1997. 

Figure 4 - Population breakdown by gender and age - 31 December 1997 




400000 300000 200000 100000 0 100000 200000 300000 400000 

rurfaer 
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Source: National Statistical Institute 

The ageing of the population is more evident amongst women than men, and in 
villages than in towns. By the end of 1997, one in three village residents was of 
retirement age. 

1.1.4 Urban population 

The general population decrease is reflected in the numbers living in towns and 
villages. At present, 5,609,000 people live in towns - 209,000 less than in 1990, or a drop 
of 3.6%. 

2,674,000 Bulgarians live in villages. The reduction in the numbers living in villages is 
due, not only to the negative population trend already mentioned, but also to a 
movement from villages into towns and cities. In recent years the urban population has 
stabilised at around 68% of the total population. 

1.1.5 Ethnic profile of the population 

Based on the 1992 census, Bulgaria's ethnic breakdown was as follows: 

9 Bulgarian — 85.7% 

9 Turkish — 9.4% 

9 Romany peoples — 3.7% 

9 Tartar — 0.1% 

9 Armenian — 0.2% 

9 Others — 1.0% 

Ethnic Bulgarians and the Romany people tend to be concentrated in the cities, while 
ethnic Turks tend to live in villages. 
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1 . 1.6 Languages 

According to the Bulgarian Constitution the official language is Bulgarian. 

If one defines a person's native language as the language spoken most fluently and 
used most frequently for family communication, the languages spoken within Bulgaria 
closely mirror the country's ethnic composition. 

The 1992 census indicates native languages as follows: 

9 Bulgarian — 85.7% 

9 Turkish — 9.6% 

9 Romany — 3.7% 

9 Others — 1.0% 

1.2 Economic developments 

1.2.1 Gross domestic product 

According to preliminary data released by the National Statistical Institute, the 1997 
GDP was 17,103,000,000 Leva based on current prices; this drops by 10.5% when 
calculated according to 1996 prices. 



Table 1 - Gross domestic product for the period 1992 — 1997 





1992* 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997** 1 


GDP in billion $ 


8,605 


10,812 


9,688 


13,106 


9,946 


10,202 



Source: National Statistical Institute 

1.2.2 Gross per capita domestic product in terms of purchasing power parity (PPP) 

Per capita GDP in 1996 was $ 4,190. 

Table 2 - Per capita GDP for the period 1992 — 1996 





111 ! 


1992 


1993 


1994** 


1 1995" 


1 1996 ‘AJ 


GDP (PPP-$) 


4,112 


4,193 


4,377 


4,588 


4,190 



Source: Short term economic indicators , OECD , July 1997 



The low level of per capita GDP, which fell by 8.7% from 1995 to 1996, is a symptom of 
the level of economic crisis in the country. 



The data for 1992 and 1993 include the holdings’ profits. 
Preliminary data 



best copy available 
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1.2.3 Average annual inflation 



From 1990 to 1997, inflation alternately subsided and accelerated, peaking in January 
and February 1997. Thus, the average annual rate of inflation, where the preceding 
year is taken as the baseline equal to 100, varies within broad boundaries — from 123.8 
in 1990 to 1,182.3 in 1997 (Table 3). 



Table 3 - Average annual inflation for the period 1990 — 1997 



iift 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 [1 


AAI 


123.8 


438.5 


179.4 


156.1 


187.1 


162.1 


223.0 


1,182.3 



Source: National Statistical Institute 



Under the influence of significant economic and political factors, substantial cash 
market imbalance arose in January and February 1997, triggering rapid devaluation of 
Bulgaria's currency. Taking December 1996 as the baseline, inflation reached 242.7% in 
the first two months of 1997. Some experts feel that this bordered on hyperinflation, 
although some of the characteristics of hyperinflation were absent. Political changes 
and, in particular, the introduction of the Monetary Board, resulted in inflation slowing 
down to 16.2% during the second half of 1997. Nevertheless, the year-on-year rate of 
inflation has numerous adverse economic effects and real income per household 
member was reduced by 14.9%. 

1.2.4 Privatisation of state enterprises 

According to the Privatisation Agency, around 21% of Long Term Material Assets had 
been denationalised from the start of the privatisation process in June 1992 to the end 
of the December 1997. In 1997, 3.9% of Long Term Material Assets were privatised, and 
the proportion of denationalised assets is expected to reach 40% by the end of 1998. 
Denationalisation is carried out both through cash purchase and through mass 
privatisation, and encompasses the privatisation of whole enterprises owned by the 
state or communities, as well as of isolated units. 

With regard to cash privatisation, municipal property has tended to be denationalised 
more than state property, with around five municipal enterprises being denationalised 
for each state enterprise. However, over 90% of privatisation transactions involve the 
sale of isolated units such as workshops, trade complexes or individual shops, 
restaurants, warehouses and the like. Less than 10% of privatisation involves the sale 
of entire enterprises, mainly SMEs. 

The Privatisation Funds' mass privatisation effort is also aimed at purchasing shares in 
enterprises with comparatively low capital, mainly in the food-processing, tourism and 
trade sectors. 

1.2.5 Changes in production sectors 

Due to the ongoing privatisation of state enterprises and the restructuring of 
production, there are no clear indications of new industries and production sectors 
emerging. It is clear that there was a general slowdown in production in 1997 when 
compared with the previous year, with total industrial production falling by 8.6%. 
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However, production has increased in some sectors, notably by 5.9% in the electricity 
sector, 12.4% in the metallurgy sector, and 5.4 % in the metal casting and processing, 
machine and equipment manufacturing sectors. Apart from these sectors, production 
fell below 1996 levels. In the country's main industries - food, drink, tobacco and 
refined petrol products - there were significant drops of between 18.1% and 24.3% in 
production levels. 

During 1997, ownership changes resulted in significant changes in the structure of 
production. Private industry accounted for 30.4% of production, up from 14.5% in 

1996, a change largely due to the mass privatisation programme. 

1.2.6 Role of small and medium size enterprises 

The number of companies registered in Bulgaria increased sharply in recent years, 
reaching 456,800 by the end of 1997. Most of these new companies are sole traders as 
defined by Bulgaria's Trade Act. Naturally, entrepreneurs tend to be located in the 
cities, and especially the capital, rather than in the villages. Over 80% of Bulgarian 
entrepreneurs have completed second or third level education. The profile of 
entrepreneurs is youthful, with one-third of companies being managed by those in the 
30-40 age group. 

The new legislation defines companies employing up to 50 workers as small 
enterprises, those employing between 51 and 100 workers as medium-sized enterprises 
and the remainder as large enterprises. 

According to this definition, 96% of registered active companies are classed as small 
enterprises. Most of them are in the private sector, where they account for 98% of all 
registered active companies. Around 40% of these companies have no employees, 
while 83% of all small companies employ nine or less workers. The majority of such 
companies are thus family businesses securing work and income for the household. 

Medium-sized enterprises account for under 2% of all registered active companies, and 
this figure falls below 1% in the private sector. 

Over half those employed in the private sector work in small companies and around 
10% in medium-sized enterprises. 

Small companies account for over 60% of sales revenue in the private sector, while 
medium-sized enterprises account for around 7% and large companies around 33% of 
sales revenue. 

1.2.7 Role of self-employment 

According to the labour force survey, 293,700 people were self-employed in November 

1997, representing 9.7% of total employment. This is an increase of 31,000, or 11.8%, 
over the previous year. 

Self-employment currently provides an outlet for some of those made redundant as a 
result of structural reforms, providing such workers with an income and reducing 
unemployment. The Bulgarian government has encouraged independent business 
start-ups by paying workers made redundant as a result of structural reforms a lump 
sum sufficient to start up businesses. 



ERIC 
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1.3 Social protection and social policy 



The policy framework for social support and integration is defined by the social legislation 
currently on the statute books (Labour Code, Pensions Act, Law against Unemployment, 
Disabilities Act). This social legislation does not fully meet the real needs of society, and 
urgently needs to be supplemented with legislation covering social and health insurance, 
social support, family and child protection, consumer protection and other areas. 

Government policies for combating social inequality are reflected in the National Programme 
for Social Development, which was adopted in the context of the implementation of the 
Declaration and the Programme for Action for Social Development that resulted from the 
high level meeting in Copenhagen. The basic areas addressed in this programme are: 

• measures for mitigating and alleviating poverty; 

• measures for increasing employment and reducing unemployment; and 

• measures for the social integration and reintegration of dependent population groups. 

One of the important aims of social policy defined in the Labour Code is the preservation of 
workers' life, health and working ability. In order to realise this aim, the Ministry of Labour 
and Social Policy together with the Ministry of Health, the Ministry of Internal Affairs and 
the Committee on Standardisation and Metrology, has cooperated in developing a common 
policy designed to ensure safe and healthy working conditions. Together, the ministries 
define priorities and have put in place a step-by-step programme to flesh out new basic 
standards which conform to the requirements of the European Union and other international 
organisations. 

The legal framework will define the rights and obligations of workers so as to ensure safe 
and healthy working conditions. State labour safety standards must be ratified and must 
apply to all manufacturing and other sectors, regardless of the form of ownership. It is also 
intended to devise economic incentives and other mechanisms to encourage an improvement 
in working conditions. 

A Consultative Council for Social Problems has been established. The Council's mandate is 
to liase with a wide circle of public, scientific and professional organisations to address 
current issues and propose relevant legislation. 

The priority in the field of social security is to set pensions, temporary disability payments 
and other insurance benefits in direct relation to length of service and number of 
contributions. Efforts are aimed at gradually changing the uniformity of pension rates 
among different social groups and occupations. In order to achieve this, the Government 
considered and accepted a draft bill to separate the Social Security Fund from the budget. 
Once passed by Parliament, the act democratised the management of public insurance. It 
also released some additional resources to increase pensions and other insurance payments, 
thus initiating real reform in the system of social security. 
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In recent years, the national system for social care has gradually moved from an orientation 
towards poverty mitigation to one of protecting social rights and social well-being. A 
significant portion of social spending is on benefits in kind — food, clothes, medicines, 
transport and electricity expenses, as well as funding for public, school and other canteens. 
Timely indexation of social payments has enabled the Government to preserve the level of 
buying power. In addition, a new methodology and mechanism for defining, regulating and 
paying social assistance has been devised. 

Measures for integrating and reintegrating disadvantaged groups, reducing the burden of 
unemployment, defining maximum unemployment periods, as well as creating and 
maintaining jobs, are essential elements in current active labour market policies. These 
objectives underlie a series of programmes directed at different target groups in the labour 
force — the unemployed, those registered in Labour Offices, as well as those employed but 
in danger of becoming redundant due to the restructuring of production and the 
implementation of new technologies. Some of the programmes are listed below. 

• "Programme for the vocational qualification of workers with a specific social status 
(deaf and dumb) from ’Silent Labour’ Inc., Stara Zagora”. This programme aims at 
protecting the employment of persons likely to become redundant due to the 
restructuring of production, by providing such persons with new qualifications. 

• " Programme for the rehabilitation and retraining of the blind" — Plovdiv. This programme 
provides blind citizens with training in sought-after vocations and specialisations, 
helping them to acquire jobs. 

• " Literacy , qualification and employment " is a programme being implemented in regions 
with an ethnically mixed population. 

• "Programme for supporting the re-socialisation of persons deprived of freedom". This 
is a programme for vocational qualification and retraining. 

• "From social care to employment" is a programme directed at groups who are receiving 
social care and support. 

• "Servicing people with disabilities in Labour Offices " is a project, aimed at supporting the 
social and occupational integration of people with disabilities by delivering quality 
services, and by proactive and effective cooperation with employers. 

• There is also a package of measures in the Law against Unemployment aimed at 
encouraging employers to employ people from disadvantaged groups, such as young 
people, orphans and people with disabilities. 



1.4 The labour market 

Labour market reforms are directly impacted by political, economic and social reforms. Such 
reforms include processes aimed at replacing the labour market characteristics typical of a 
centrally planned economy and implementing market principles in the area of labour 
relations. 



O 
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An analysis of trends in the development and basic characteristics of the labour market in 
recent years leads one to the conclusion that the formation and development of Bulgaria's 
labour market has been characterised by segmentation and fragmentation. Traits include: 

• the preservation of a strong institutional presence; 

• the formation of separate labour force groups based on different characteristics; and 

• the existence of disadvantaged and "at risk" groups with a restricted ability to compete 
equally in the labour market, including young people, the long-term unemployed, 
people with disabilities, ethnic minorities, those with criminal records etc. 

The most important general characteristics of the labour market are outlined in the sub- 
sections that follow. 

1 . 4.1 Employment 

There are unstable and contradictory trends in the level of economic activity of the 
population. In contrast to the slight increase in the economic activity indicator for the 
period 1995 — 1996 (just 0.3 points), there was a 0.2 point decrease for the period 
November 1996 — November 1997. A total of 51.6% of the active population is 
economically active. Although the trend in towns is, typically, negative, there is a slight 
increase of 0.5 points in economic activity in villages. Male economic activity remained 
unaltered, at 56.7%, during this period while there was a slight decrease of 0.4 points in 
female economic activity, caused by earlier retirement and by women leaving the 
labour market because of childbirth. In respect of age, there is a decreasing tendency in 
the economic activity of those aged between 15 and 45 and a clear increase in the 
economic activity of those aged between 45 and 64. Seasonal fluctuations can be 
observed, caused by the development of seasonal production and activities. 



Table 4 - Employment in Bulgaria 





1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


Total - thousands 


4,096 


3,466 


3,273 


3,221 


3,241 


3,310 


3,279 


3,030! 


Public sector 


3,846 


3,189 


2,662 


2,266 


2,032 


1,924 


1,901 


1,501 


Private sector 


250 


277 


611 


912 


1,167 


1,348 


1,377 


1,529 



Source: National Statistical Institute 



There is an apparent decrease in the tendency towards an imbalance between supply 
and demand in the labour force in respect of general employment for the period 
1990 — 1997. This trend slowed down in 1994, when the number of those employed in 
the economy as a whole started slowly to increase, reaching 3,030,100 in November 
1997, equivalent to 43.9% of the active population. For the period from November 1996 
to November 1997, the employment rate decreased by 0.8 points, from 44.7% to 43.9%. 
For obvious reasons, the figures for cities are higher than those for the villages, 
although there was a decrease in the rate for cities. 



1 November 1997 
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The trend towards a general decrease in employment is due to economic stagnation, 
the closure of loss-making state enterprises and insufficient development of the private 
sector. Nevertheless, the development of the private sector and ongoing proactive 
labour market policies definitely have a positive influence on employment. 

There is a clear and sustained negative trend in employment in the public sector, and a 
corresponding increase in private sector employment. From 1989 to 1997, the relative 
share of those employed in the private sector, as a percentage of all employed persons, 
increased from 5.5% to 43.0%. Unfortunately, private sector development cannot 
compensate for the fall in public sector jobs and employment opportunities. 

In terms of domains, sectors and branches, the pace of change caused by economic 
restructuring and privatisation of state enterprises is uneven. Employment in the 
manufacturing sector has tended to decrease, while that in the service sector has 
tended to increase. In 1996, 42.5% of all those employed worked in the service sector. 
This figure does not reflect the actual needs and potential of the service sector. The 
ratio between those employed in manufacturing and services differs between the 
private and public sectors. In 1996, the public sector ratio was 50.6:49.4 while that in 
the private sector was 67.0:33.0. 

Changes in the patterns of employment in the different branches of the economy are 
different in the private and public sectors. In the public sector, the greatest share of 
employment is in manufacturing, followed by agriculture, construction and forestry. 
Within the private sector, however, agriculture dominates. 

Despite positive tendencies, the distribution of employment among the different 
branches of the economy differs greatly from the rational shares typical of developed 
market economies, which may imply ineffective use of the labour force. 

One can observe a decreasing tendency in general employment for both men and 
women, although this tendency is more significant in respect of women. The male 
employment rate for the period November 1996 from November 1997 decreased by 0.6 
points, while the female employment rate decreased by 1.0 points for the same period. 
This is due to reduced labour force demand, the lower competitive ability of women on 
the labour market and the increased likelihood of women being made redundant. 

In terms of the youth labour force, the following clear tendencies can be observed: 

9 a decrease of both the absolute number and the relative share of young men in 
the active population and in the labour force; 

9 a decreased youth share in the employment structure, from 9.3% in 1993 to 8.2% 
in 199 72; 

9 an increase in the share of young people amongst those not participating in the 
labour force or the labour market; 

9 a slight decrease in the youth employment rate in 1997 (by 0.8 points compared 
to 1996); and 

9 a continuing high relative share of young people in the total number of those 
unemployed, 26.1% in November 1997. 



2 in terms of youth employment status, the 1997 structure was as follows: employers — 2.0%; self-employed — 
9.7%; employed — 86.0%; unpaid family workers — 1.9%. 28.7% of employed young people work in private 
companies 
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Table 5 - Employment rates by age and gender of population 
at age of 15 and more in percentages 



Employment rate 



— Age 


November 1996 


November 1997 




Total 


Men 


women 


total 


men 


women 


Total 


44.7 


49.0 


40.7 


43.9 


48.4 


’ 39.7 


15-24 


21.1 


21.7 


20.4 


20.3 


21.2 


19.3 


25-34 


69.9 


74.5 


65.1 


68.7 


73.0 


64.4 


35-44 


81.4 


82.4 


80.5 


79.5 


80.6 


78.4 


45-54 


76.5 


78.4 


74.6 


75.9 


78.2 


73.6 


55-64 


20.1 


33.2 


8.4 


21.4 


34.5 


9.9 


65 and more 


2.0 


3.1 


1.1 


1.9 


3.3 


0.8 



Source: National Statistical Institute 
Table 6 - Relative share of youth in the workforce 



Relative youth share in: 


Sep. 93 


June 94 


June 95 


June 96 


June 97 


I Nov. 97 

! v 




Active population 


13. '80 


12.70 


12.00 


11:76 


w ^10.50 


10.90 


Employed 


9.30 


9.10 


8.80 


8.50 


8.06 


8.18 


Unemployed 


30.50 


26.80 


29.00 


30.20 


25.40 


26.80 


Work force out of the labour 
market 


22.80 


23.90 


25.10 


24.90 


26.80 


25.05 



Source: National Statistical Institute 



One must remember that it is young people who will determine the way the labour 
market develops in both the short and the long term and this will influence economic 
growth rates to some extent. This consideration must form the basis for defining 
strategy, policy and labour market measures on the employment of this cohort and its 
active participation in the labour market. 

9 The decrease in the total employment rate determines the extent to which the rate 
for groups with differing educational attainment decreases. The employment rate 
is highest for those with higher educational attainments. In November 1997, 
73.9% of people with higher education were employed, compared to only 23.5% 
of those who had completed primary education or a lower level of education. 
This is despite the tendency towards a lower rate of decrease in the level of 
employment for this group compared to groups with higher levels of education. 
The higher demand for executive staff without educational qualifications during 
the transition period - a demand which had diverse causes - has not led to a 
significant increase in the employment rate of people from this group. 
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9 There are slight indications that the labour force demand is growing. According 
to the Labour Offices, there were 6.9% more vacant positions in 1996 than in 
1995. The increase is slightly less than that achieved during the period 1994-1995. 
There is a seasonal aspect to labour force demand due to the development of 
some seasonal activities such as tourism, agriculture, forestry etc. The demand 
for qualified workers /specialists has increased, while the demand for 
unqualified workers remains greatest. There is an excess of vacant positions over 
applicants for temporary and seasonal employment and this has a negative 
impact on the labour market. 

9 New forms of employment are emerging among the active population, an 
increasing number of whom are becoming self-employed, working as unpaid 
family employees or becoming employers. When viewing the employment 
structure in terms of employment status, an increase from 8.5% to 9.7% in both 
the absolute number and the relative share of self-employed persons can be 
observed in the period from November 1996 to November 1997. This tendency is 
especially marked with regard to women, whose self-employment rate increased 
by 1.4 points. Women's entrepreneurial activity, and labour market activity in 
general, has been significant. The development of new forms of employment has 
been at the expense of employment in the public and private sectors, where a 1.9 
point decrease was observed during the past year. 

1.4.2 Unemployment 

Unemployment trends in recent years have been directly connected to economic 
transformations and changes in employment dynamics. The highest level of 
unemployment, at 16.3%, was registered during 1993. This was the worst year in terms 
of employment, when the rate of decrease in employment peaked. During the 
following two years, the general level of unemployment tended to decrease and fell to 
11 . 1 % in 1995. Since the end of 1996, by contrast, there has been a tendency for 
unemployment to increase. This trend has continued in 1997 (14.5% in March, 15.3% in 
April, 14.8% in May, 15.0% in November 1997). The total number of unemployed in 
May 1997 was 567,320. 

The increase in the level of unemployment is due to growing numbers being made 
redundant, as a result of the restructuring of production, of the closure of inefficient 
enterprises and activities and of changes in the requirements of the social care system. 
Among the unemployed, the biggest group are those registered unemployed who have 
no right to benefit or social assistance, followed by the registered unemployed who 
have a right to benefit. There are relatively significant differences in the regional rates 
of unemployment, which range from 8.4% in Sofia to 18.1% in the Bourgas District and 
17.9% in the Russe District. 



Table 7 - Unemployment in Bulgaria 





1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


Total - thousands 


65 


; 419 


576 


626 


488 


423 


478 


521 



Source: National Statistical Institute 
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9 Women comprise 53.7% of all those registered as unemployed at the Labour 
Offices, although female unemployment has increased at a slower rate than male 
unemployment. There is a higher proportion of women among the unskilled 
unemployed and among the unemployed with primary or lower education. 

9 Youth unemployment continues to be a serious problem. In November 1997, 
36% of those under 24 years were unemployed. This represented a point rise over 
1996. The increase in youth unemployment is a factor of the increase in total 
unemployment. Young people are most likely to be unemployed on completing 
their education and on leaving the army. The majority of unemployed young 
people have a primary or lower-level education. This characteristic, combined 
with their lack of job experience, makes young people very non-competitive on 
the labour market and restricts their employment potential to a minimum. 

Figure 5 - Unemployed young people up to the age of 25 by reasons for unemployment 




2 % 14 % 



□ Dismissing 
I Job leaving 

□ Finalising of temporary or season work 

□ Graduating from school or higher institute 
■ Completion military service 

□ Others 



Source: National Statistical Institute 

9 When viewing the unemployment structure in terms of occupational groups, 
persons registered as unemployed and lacking a qualification predominate, 
followed by those with vocational and specialist qualifications. 

9 In terms of educational levels, the majority of the unemployed - 55% - has a 
higher technical, a primary or a lower level of education, despite the fact that the 
rate of unemployment among this group has decreased in the last year. Higher 
vocational /technical education graduates account for 19.6% of those registered as 
unemployed. 

The low educational and qualification level of those registered as unemployed 
renders them non-competitive on the labour market. They, therefore, form the 
basic cohort of the long-term unemployed. The relatively high share of young 
people in this group - around 70% on average - is worrying. There has been a 
significant decrease in the proportion of the unemployed with higher education, 
mainly among specialists with an engineering and technical background. Most of 
the unemployed with higher education are women and young people under 30 
years. 

i BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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In terms of sectors, the liberalised goods manufacturing sectors dominate at the 
expense of services. Of all those dismissed from the production sector, 
agricultural workers predominate, followed by industrial workers, while those 
most affected by dismissals from the services sector are workers in educational, 
residential and community services. 

There are quite substantial regional differences in unemployment levels. The 
highest level of unemployment in November 1997, at 18.1%, was registered in the 
District of Bourgas, followed by the District of Rousse with 17.9%. The lowest 
levels were in Sofia City, with 8.4%m and the District of Haskovo with 10.6%. 
These levels are largely due to the manufacturing infrastructure of the regions 
and the ongoing re-structuring of a large part of production and industry. 

Figure 6 - Unemployment rate by districts in percent 




B Sofia town 
fH Bourgas 

□ Varna 

□ Lo vetch 
B Montana 

□ Plovdiv 
BRusse 

□ Sofia 

E3 Haskovo 



Source: National Statistical Institute 



1.4.3 Employment policies 

Labour market policy is aimed at creating the environment and conditions necessary 
for the market to function well and at encouraging employers to employ unemployed 
people. It is also aimed at motivating and encouraging the unemployed to take 
proactive steps to maintain and enhance their skill levels so as to meet labour market 
needs. 

Labour market policy includes passive and active measures, synchronised with the 
social partners and realised with the active participation of local government and 
administration. 

1.4.3.1 Passive measures 

Passive measures, relating to unemployment-related social protection measures, 
comprise the payment of: 

- unemployment benefit payments — of all those registered as unemployed 
in the labour offices in March 1998, 22.5% were entitled to receive 
unemployment benefit payments; 

- financial support for the long-term unemployed; 

- special benefit payment supplements, social and cash support; 

- training allowances for those pursuing vocational qualifications; and 

- children's allowances. 
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Despite the decrease of the proportion of expenditure directed at these types of 
measures, they still remain relatively high when viewed in the context of total 
expenditure on labour market policy. In 1997, the share of total expenditure 
spent on passive measures amounted to 60.1%. 

1.4.3. 2 Active measures 

Active measures are defined as measures aimed at: 

- supporting active participation in the labour market; 

- promoting the development of skills among the unemployed and job 
seekers; 

- supporting job creation and maintenance; and 

encouraging the employment of particular target groups among the 
unemployed. 

These measures include: 

- the employment services; 
training and retraining; 

- measures for young people; 

- subsidised employment; and 

- measures for people with disabilities. 

Almost all active measures are aimed partly at employers and partly at the 
unemployed and job seekers. 

In recent years, there has been a tendency to continuously increase the share of 
expenditure allocated to active measures as a proportion of total labour market 
policy expenditure. Such expenditure stood at 26.2% in March 1997. 
Nevertheless, expenditure on active measures is still not sufficient to implement 
sufficiently effective active and preliminary policies. Most of the active measures 
possible have either not been put into practice or have had a limited effect, for a 
number of reasons. 

1.4.3.3 Employment services 

The employment services provided by the labour offices are free and include: 

providing help in finding work and/or suitable workers (intermediary 
activities in the supply and demand of labour); 

- stimulating geographical mobility; 

- administering and monitoring unemployment benefits; 

- psychological services; 

- intermediary activities related to the organisation and implementation of 
training courses aimed at the qualification and re-qualification of the work 
force; 

- implementing employment promotion measures; 

- protecting the internal labour market; 

- implementing and monitoring international labour agreements; and 

- collecting, processing, analysing and providing information about the 
labour market. 
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